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the national genius; perhaps no such contrast was
ever so ideal, so profoundly typical of those melancholy
misunderstandings, those insidious in compatibilities, which
have kept England and Ireland asunder, as that between
Peel and O'Connell.
We have seen how Peel answered O'Connell's motion
for repeal in 1834, and assisted the Government of the
day to defeat it, and how O'Connell, in accordance
with the terms of what was known as the "Lichfield
House Compact," held his demand for repeal in
abeyance during the second administration of Mel-
bourne. In 1841 O'Connell once more saw his old
antagonist in office at the head of a powerful majority.
He saw among his colleagues Stanley, the author of
the Coercion Act of 1833, the uncompromising champion
of the Irish Protestant Church, towards whom his
antagonism was hardly less embittered and less personal
than it was towards Peel himself. He could, not but
perceivejbhat the policy of Peel towards Ireland involved
thejractical restoration of. thafcJProtestant^ascendencv
which had been broken or at least suspended under
the rulejjrTjKo^
He accordingly determined to raise once more the
standard of repeal. He was not; perhaps, altogether
a free agent in the matter. New forces were at work
in Ireland, less Catholic and more cosmopolitan than
those which the Liberator himself had directed or
controlled, and they found their political expression
in what was known as the "Young Ireland" movement.
O'Connell's hand was forced neither quite willingly
nor altogether unwillingly, and he revived a_rejpeal
Association and made fresh a.rmaa,lR for a repeal rent.